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The following lecture was delivered at the request of the 
Trustees of the Cooper Union before an audience of about 
fifteen hundred persons. Shortly after its delivery, I received 
from men whose judgment I value, the request to publish it. 
I have hitherto refrained from doing so, because I had hoped 
that I could snatch from my professional duties sufficient 
time to write something upon the subject-matter of this 
discourse more worthy of reading than a lecture prepared 
for popular purposes, and expected to be of an ephemeral 
character. In this hope I have been disappointed. I there- 
fore yield to the request of my friends and publish the 
lecture as deUvered, in the hope that my countrymen may 
find therein some suggestion which may lead us to a better 
poUtical condition than our present one — a condition re- 
garded with despondency and apprehension as to the im- 
mediate future by thinking men of all parties. 

New Tobk, April 29, 1869. 



LECTURE. 



When I accepted the invitation of the- Board of 
Trustees of this Institute to deliver this evening^s 
lecture, I was not unconscious of the difficulty to 
make the subject palatable to you. 

My task is difficult, because, in the first place, all 
of us imagine that we know all about Democracy 
and Liberty and Representation, and because, 
secondly, that which I have to tell you is not of 
a pleasing character, and presents no opportunity 
for self-gratulation. 

I feel called upon to perform the ungrateful duty 
of delivering a lecture on the Pathology of our 
body politic, make manifest its tumors and its 
cancers, show where the disease has caused danger- 
ous abscesses, and why, if not arrested, general 
decline and mortification and death must ensue ; 
show to you wherein we are deficient, why our 
health is undermined and our bloom but a hectic 
flush, and not the ingenuous blush of youth — aye. 
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and even venture to go so far as to prove that 
in many things we are not quite so well off as 
the so-called ** rotten and effete governments of 
Europe." 

All our ostrich wisdom will not wipe out a 
wrong — nay, nor will our mutual admiration cause 
nature to abate one jot or tittle of the punishment 
she has in store for such as act counter to her 
laws, or disobey her mandates. 

The great cancer spot of our body politic — the 
corruption of our office-holders, consequent upon 
the low character in point of intellect and culture 
of the incumbents of our public offices — shows that 
in some one important particular our system must 
be vicious, and our pohcy wrong ; that we either 
have delegated too much power, or distributed it 
badly, or both ; and that our public life is not in 
accordance with the rules of political hygiene. 

A well-known historian has lately, at our Academy 
of Music, told us that the uppermost tendency of the 
aspirations of the modern civilized world is to 
representative and republican institutions, and laid 
the flattering unction to our souls, that as we 
possess these things we are in the vanguard of 
civilization. 

If the possession of more liberal institutions in 
their fulness and completeness necessarily means 
to swamp the intellectual part of a community, and 



hand it and its property over to a mob led 
by a few adroit demagogues ; if it means that 
the men who plunder the public treasury should 
prove too powerful to be attacked by the United 
States Government, as in the case of the whiskey 
ring ; if it means that the manufacturers can foist 
upon the people an organized system of spoliation, 
veiled by the name of a protective tarifif, by reason 
of the gross ignorance of the first principle of 
poUtical economy on the part of the men whom 
they elevate to Congress — if these things are the 
necessary concomitants of free institutions, then 
certainly the slight boon of having the privilege of 
changing the men who are to plunder and oppress 
you may be, by ye peoples of Europe, too dearly 
bought. 

If, on the other hand, the evils I have enumera- 
ted are the effects of a grea t hidden defect in our 
political organization ; if they are the logical results 
of a constantly enacted lie ; if we have traded on 
the credit of being a representative government, but 
are in fact an oUffarchy of a majority ; if we are 
politically degenerate because we are not free 
enough instead of being too free, then there is 
hope for the oppressed of other nations, and also 
for the oppressed of the United States. 

Buckle in his work on the History of Civilization, 
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says that the condition of progress is the spirit of 
scepticism. The doubters and the growlers, the dis- 
agreeable disturbers of the public peace of mind, are 
the cause of all the great progressive steps we 
make. So long as we sit down heedlessly and be- 
lieve that, because we are freer than other 
people, for that reason, politically, our work is 
done, we shall not only not make any progress, 
but the vermin of our meat coflFers will eat us up. 
It is only when we are consciously sick that we 
can hope to be cured ; and to make you thus con- 
sciously sick is one of the purposes of my this eve- 
ning's discourse. 

Do you desire evidences of the workings of this 
insidious disease ? Look about you in this, one of 
the great cities of the world. 

You will find that our merchants are building 
palaces for the storing of merchandise. You will 
find in every department of the mechanical and fine 
arts, a constant and steady progress. Dilettanteism 
is rapidly giving way to thoroughness. Even in our 
works of benevolence, we are more mindful of the 
duties which we owe to our fellow-men than we 
have been heretofore. We dive with a passionate 
charity into the darkest and remotest lurking places 
of misery and of vice. If crime is on the increase 
it is because public justice is less repressive, not 
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because private eflfort does not do its full duty 
in removing two of its mainstays — ignorance 
and drunkenness. And yet in the midst of all 
this progress, there is one sore spot — ^inflamed, 
ulcerated, and mortified — our City's Government, 
^his evil is not due to one poUtical party, more 
than to another. There is nothing in the tenets of 
either party which should make it a cover for 
spoliation and fraud. But it arises from the very 
existence of party and party necessities. If you tell 
me that New York city is not a fair criterion by 
which to judge our political system, I ask you, is 
the whole of New York State a fair gauge ? The 
senatorial dignity of the Empire State was but lately 
the subject of a most disgraceful bargain and sale. 
Go to Washington and witness the activity of that 
swarm of vermin called the Lobby, and ask your- 
selves whether they could exist except upon 
corruption of the worst character. If you tell me 
that in our sparsely settled districts a purer political 
atmosphere prevails, I answer that if sparseness of 
population be the only safeguard for the purity of 
the ballot-box and the independence of electors, 
then, from year to year, as we increase in 
population, we must be content to bear with a 
greater and greater load of poUtical demoralization 
''and iniquity. 

Let us examine a little more in detail some 
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of the secret vices of our present political organi- 
zation. 

I forewarned you that my lecture would not 
prove pleasurable A I ask you to walk through a 

charnel-house, and though we may not see all those 

horrors which Dante describes and a Dore aids 

us in realizing, we shall see ejiough to make us 

pause and ponder, if not shudder. 

Politically, we are divided into two great parties. 

If Montesquieu were here, and living among us, 

to rewrite his Lettres Persanne, he would cause 

his intelligent Persian to exhibit some little 

surprise at this fact alone. Supposing now, for 

the purpose of argument, that both parties were 

honest : Is it not surprising that this community 

of thirty odd millions of people should be divided 

into almost equally strong hostile armies ? Might 

not this intelUgent Persian with great justice ask : 

How is it that thirty-five millions of people can 

come to agree that they will consider one or two 

questions as the only ones worthy of attention ? 

Why, with the thousand and one teeming thoughts 

of modern civilization, should a great nation have but 

two political parties, who, in their assertions and 

their negations, seek to embody in practical life but 

one or two progressive ideas? Have j^ou no men 

who disagree with both political parties ? Have 

you no men who have other and higher aims than 

those represented by the shibboleths of the hour ? 
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The answer is yes ; we have independent, honest 
thinkers, but their voices cannot be heard. Unless 
they attach themselves to one or the other of the 
political organizations of the hour they have no 
political existence. And here we meet one of the 
greatest, if not the very greatest, vicious effect of our 
political system. 

Guizot says, that representative government is 
based upon the assumption that the people will 
select of their number the wisest and best men, and 
have them devote their services to the public weal. 
Practically, this nation, with few exceptions, has 
taken the smallest possible ability, as compared with 
the duty to be performed. And even to its limited 
capacity, it is, as a general rule, nominally de- 
voted to the public, but practically to private 
ends. Now why is this? The causes are some- 
what complex. The phenomenon under considera- 
tion is partly due to the fact that genius finds 
ampler reward in private enterprise than in public 
trusts ; but mainly and principally this state of 
affairs is due to the rigorous character of party 
jdiscipliae* Able men are not ordinarily willing to 
become mere party machines or tools, and protest 
against sinking their individual opinions for the 
purpose of accepting the party yoke. Hence in- 
dependent thinkers refrain from taking part in 
political life, and our community lose the services 
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of our best men. For that reason alone, if for 
none other, Goethe's aphorism that "society is a con- 
spiracy for the success of fools" is truer of party 
than of any other social organism. Herein you 
will find not only the fool but the happy admix- 
ture of knave with fool to be most likely to arrive 
at the greatest results. 

We all of us have frequently heard the word 
* * availabihty " with reference to this party success. 
** Availability/^ means siich an absence of character as 
not to have awakened any opposition on the part of 
people who have no charaMer at oM^ and such absence 
of opinions as not to have awakened the opposition of 
men who have opinions. Then again, party managers 
will not nominate men to positions without pre- 
viously pledging them to certain measures in which 
they have an interest, and arranging beforehand the 
proper distribution of the spoils. These party 
managers, by reason of the complexity of the whole 
system of party government, are the real fountains 
of power. They live by the knowledge of things 
which you and I have not time to acquire. 

The questions which he at the basis of their 
information are not, how best to benefit men, but 
how best to manipulate the masses. These men 
are invariably of a low order of intellect, but of 
course always accompanied with a shrewdness com- 
mon to small minds ; for nature is wonderfully com- 
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pensative in her operations ; what she denies in 
breadth she generously gives in intensity. "Will 
men of independence of character accept position 
under such persons ? Indeed, men of ability and 
character are not wanted by party leaders for 
political positions. 

But recently, when I urged the claims of a 
great man for a high post, a party leader answered 
me — quite unconscious of the monstrous degradation 
of our political morality which that answer indica- 
ted — '*Mr. X, is not an available person for the 
position, because he has too much ability to be 
relied upon for party purposes." In short the man 
was independent of party, and the very fact that 
he possessed a high enough order of ability for 
the place, was the very reason why he was not 
** available.'' Yet all this is the necessary result 
of a system of party government 

That this deterioration in the character of the 
men who govern us will continue, and grow worse, 
so long as the present system of parties prevails 
and the improper delegation of power continues, is 
a foregone conclusion to any one who believes in 
the immutable law of causation. 

Another one of the evils consequent, upon our 
party system of government, is what is called *' gerry- 
mandering." Gerrymandering means to separate and 
conglomerate within a State the voting totalities, 
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and then counting them in such a manner as to 
neutralize the popular vote for the henefit of the 
prevailing party. It is one of the wickedest 
and vilest of political devices. Fully to understand 
what the meaning of the term is, allow me to 
illustrate it by an example. New York city gives a 
majority of some sixty thousand for the Democratic 
ticket. A Democratic State Government, if unre- 
strained by constitutional restrictions, might annex 
the various wards of our city to neighboring 
counties, so as to make all the superfluous majorities 
tell in the way of counteracting very large Republi- 
can majorities in other districts. (^^ long as local 
division and not intellectual and totality divisions 
of opinions are represented by our political system, 
such an abuse of power will necessarily, to a greater 
or lesser degi^ee, prevaiL Every party in power 
will seek to perpetuate its rule^ and the more 
the party in power feels that popular opinion is 
deserting its banners, the more desperate and reck- 
less will that party he in the use of any and 
every instrument to continue its control of the Gov- 
ernmervt. 

Another source of corruption of our body politic 
is our great moneyed corporations. Some years 
ago, I heard Judge Sharswood, of Philadelphia, say 
that this country is the paradise of corporations. It 
is fast becoming more than that. It will soon be 
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a government by corporations. Our railway com- 
panies, which originally were mere creatures of 
our legislative bodies, are now their masters. As 
Mr. Charles Goepp, in a recent pamphlet, very 
forcibly says : ** Moneyed men, associated under 
various titles, have gradually bought up, under the 
name of corporate privileges, the more important 
prerogatives of taxation and administration. A 
generation ago, they approached the leading politi- 
cians as suppliants ; now they hold them in pay, 
and use them not only to extort further immunities, 
but generally to control the entire machinery of 
the body politic. 

** These corporations are invaluable examples by 
which to study at once how power is attained and 
how it is forfeited. The influence of these bodies 
is found useless to those who are supposed to 
constitute them — the stockholders. As a general 
thing, the stock of every corporation is worthless, 
and under some qualifications it may safely be 
asserted that the more powerful the corporation 
the more worthless the stock. The stockholders 
have been served by their directors just as the 
citizens have been served by their representatives 
and politicians. The difference between them lies 
in this, that whereas the pohtical representatives 
have seen their power and their profit slip into 
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the hands of their directors, the directors have by 
no means surrendered anything to the politicians- 

'* It is idle to speak of suppressing or even of 
discouraging or controlling corporations, without 
first limiting the political power you delegate, 
and readjusting the distribution of political re- 
presentation. 

*'They have (as the gentleman I have quoted 
says) become the sinews of trade, and trade is now 
the body of social life ; ambition and administrative 
ability, jostled out of the management of state 
affairs, have come to feel that here is the real 
seat of power. He who controls a corporation has 
a share in the control of the world. Others make 
laws, but he dictates them ; others influence elec- 
tions and appointments, but he domineers over the 
elected and over the appointed ; others reign, but he 
governs. A war on corporations at this day would 
be a war on the rulers of the country. The at- 
traction of the green baize on the administrative 
ability of every republican country is so potent, 
that the last two Presidents of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion have successively retired from the head of 
affairs, in the one instance to govern a railway, 
and in the other to manage a bank. Now what is 
the full import of these words ? That we live in a 
republic? No! For the substance of power is not 
in the hands of elected officers. That our insti- 
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tutions are democratic ? No ! For the masses are 
not directors of corporations. That we enjoy equal 
rights ? No ! For the available rights are the fran- 
chises of the innumerable corporations, and these 
are as diverse, as incongruous, and as arbritary as 
accident, design, and corruption can make them. 
Our supposed republic is transforming itself into a 
congeries of little oligarchies exercising powers as 
motley and as ill-assorted as the rights, privileges., 
dignities, and traditions of the German Empire be- 
fore its dissolution ; with only thi^ diflference, that 
the manifold imperia in imperio are not territorial 
in their boundaries, but distribute themselves over 
the various branches of industry pursued by the 
people.'' 

Closely, unfortunately too closely, allied with the 
corruption last referred to, is one which I approach 
with a heavy heart. That is, that the very corpo- 
rations which exercise so baneful an influence upon 
our legislation, will hereafter exercise also an 
equally, and, in its effects upon the community, an 
infinitely more pernicious influence upon our judi- 
ciary. 

For many years we have felt that the morale of 
our legislators is constant and steady in its 
decline. But we knew that we had good Consti- 
tutions, which declared that our rights of life, 
liberty, and property, are inviolable, except by due 
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process of law, and that if our representatives 
would go too far in the exercise of power, we 
could call into play the restraining influence of our 
judiciary. But, alas, already do we perceive signs 
that the day is not far distant when the names of 
leading politicians will be placed in our railway 
corporation boards, solely on the ground of their 
personal and political influence with the judges. 
Nay, it is even said by those who should know 
best, that the price of a judicial nomination has 
increased in the political market since the recent 
railway controversies in our State. No form of 
tyranny or oppression can be worse in its effects, 
or more degrading in its influence upon the char- 
acter of the people, than judicial corruption. No 
constitutional restriction upon the wills or conduct 
of our legislators is worth the paper upon which it 
is written, if our judiciary become the pliant tools 
of party leaders. Of what use are bills of rights if 
the judges lend their countenances and support to 
their infringement? When Railway Kings can dic- 
tate a judgment, and political wire-pullers guide the 
hand which is to decide between conflicting claims 
of citizens, then you will live under a government — 
whatever be its form or name — compared with 
which Turkey is a democracy, and Russia a republic. 

The negative effects upon our people of this all- 
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pervading corruption in our party system of gov- 
ernment, are almost as bad as the positive ones. 
When legislators are intent upon private gain in- 
stead of public weal, what chance have you, philan- 
thropic reformer of the law, to have your views 
heard? Some enthusiastic student of Jeremy Ben- 
tham, reads his master's **Plea for Usury," and forth- 
with he goes to Albany to show to our legisla- 
tors that almost fifty years ago the brains of 
those anti-commercial laws which still disgrace our 
statute books have been knocked out by the sledge 
hammer strokes of Bentham's logic. And what is 
his disappointment and disgust when he finds that 
unless there is ** money in a bill" our legislators 
have no time to listen to its provisions. And 
thus from year to year hasty legislation remains 
imcorrected, and laws not in accordance with the 
spirit of the age remain unrepealed, simply be- 
cause what is of general interest affects each 
person to so limited an extent that the claims 
of the public go for naught in opposition to 
the claims of the few clamorous ones, whose 
special monopolies mean deprivation of right to 
the many, and who demoralize our legislators with 
the very plunder which they previously, in like 
schemes, have been enabled to extract from the 
people. 

Is there no reform, you may ask. for evils so 
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manifest, wrongs so flagrant, corruption so un- 
blushing and so all-pervading? Is Democracy a 
failure ? Are republican institutions delusions and 
snares? Is there no meaning in the tendency (but 
lately so eloquently described to us by Mr. Motley) 
of the whole civilized world manifesting its aspira- 
tions for the form of government we possess, and 
advancing by the arts of peace — aye, even by means 
of strife and bloodshed, to more representative and 
liberal institutions ? Do they pursue an ignis fatuus^ 
and would the accomplishment of their wishes prove 
Dead Sea fruit ? Is it a great law of progress which 
guides their steps, or a mischievous Mephistopheles 
whose mocking laugh future ages will hear when 
he has led, from a better to a worse form of govern- 
ment, the peoples of Europe ? No, No ; a thousand 
times No. If the great universal aspirations of the 
nations of the civilized world are so utterly meaning- 
less and so utterly purposeless, then burn your 
philosophies of history, and never more speak of 
social science and poUtical economy! Then this 
world is one vast Bedlam, in which the craziest of 
all is he who believes his fellows to be guided by 
reason. 

It does not follow that because we have failed 
in many, alas in very many respects, that therefore 
representative government is a failure, or monarchical 
or absolutistic government a success. 
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Carlyle has said : ** Heaven be praised for bank- 
ruptcy, for by its means we get rid of shams." 
That remark is true of nations as well as of indi- 
viduals. If we are bankrupt, it is because we 
ARE A SHAM. We make false pretences and then 
are surprised that we are punished for our crime. 
We called ourselves a Democracy, and had four 
millions of slaves. We paid the penalty by a terri- 
ble war which cost the blood of one white man to 
every eight negroes held in bondage — a fearful price. 
We call ourselves a Representative Government and 
our institutions are not at all representative in their 
character ; but, on the contrary, we are an ab- 
solute tyranny of a majority, and we pay the 
penalty in evils, the more important of which I 
have essayed briefly to describe, and which in 
process of time will kill us unless this disease is 
arrested ! 

I have thus far shown to you the shadow side of 
our institutions. I have asked you to follow me 
where it is unpleasant to go ; but I now hope to 
show to you that there's hope for us, if we but allow 
the guiding star of principle to lead us. 

You have heard me say that there are two 
reasons why the ev ils o f our system prevail. T The 
one is the improper delegation of power, the other is 
the fictitious instead of the real representation of the 
people. I Now as to the first, the improper delega- 
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tion of power. It may be adopted as a safe rule in 
legislation, that whenever somebody finds it to his 
interest specially to pay for the passage of a legisla- 
tive act, it is one which should not be passed. It 
generally means the privilege to rob somebody or 
some class ; to have the monopoly of some one 
thing which should be left open to competition. 
The right to pass what are called private bills should 
by one blow be entirely and completely abrogated. 
If any person is in a position to require relief for 
which our laws are inadequate and the legislative 
power must be called into play, then pass some 
general law which shall not only relieve the person 
aggrieved, but all others who may be similarly 
situated. 

Thus at one blow that great fountain of corruption 
of private bills would at once be dried up. 

Decentralize government to the utmost possible ex- 
tent, give to each locality the absolute power of self- 
government, and under no pretext or seemingly valid 
excuse take such power from the locality. If New 
York city is given over to plunder by reason of the 
exercise, on its part, of such a power, let the bad grow 
worse until our merchants, our bankers, our lawyers, 
and our industrial classes find it to their interest to 
leave their counting-rooms and stock-boards, their 
briefs and their workshops, to take an interest in our 
city's politics. And, as in no civilized community in this 
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world having any social cohesiveness, the true and the 
trustworthy do not outnumber the designing and the 
criminal, the remedy will find itself. You therefore 
leave to the general government of the State such mat- 
ters only which appertain to the general interest of all 
its inhabitants, and place nearer to the fountains of 
power, the people, all such matters in which they, as 
inhabitants of a locality, are especially interested. 
The more you centralize, the more you take from the 
people themselves the power to supervise the expen- 
diture ; the more you delegate, the greater your 
dependence upon the machinery of party. If the 
inhabitants of every street in the city of New York 
were compelled to make their own contracts, instead of 
the city making them for them, there would be less 
corruption, greater competition between individual 
contractors, and greater opportunity for the property 
owners to examine the relative proportion of services 
to expenditures. 

Whatever can, by any possibility, be left to private 
enterprise (however badly, as compared with govern- 
ment, such private enterprise may at the outset con- 
duct its operation), should be left to it, for the reason 
that governmental operations have a constant tendency 
to deteriorate in character and sink into abuse ; where- 
as whatever germ of good may be in any private enter- 
prise is sure to develop, and eventually extirpate the 
evil. In the one case you have the progressive, in the 
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other the retractive tendency, and that by virtue of 
a simple natural law which presides over the affairs of 
men with the same regularity as the law of gravitation 
regulates the movements of the planetary and stellar 
world — the law of an enhghtened self-interest. Just 
see how wonderfully perfect this law is in its opera- 
tions when uninterfered with by artificial human laws. 
We have upon Manhattan Island a million of human 
beings, fed, clothed, housed, warmed (I almost said 
loved), by virtue of this law. From the shipper whose 
vessels bring the silks of China, the spices of Arabia, 
and the drugs of India to your warerooms, to the 
milkman who leaves your modicum of milk each morn- 
ing at your very door — all are impelled by this law of 
an universally beneficent operation. Compare the food 
we in the city of New York, aye even the poorest and 
humblest among us, obtain, with the hard tack and 
dried herring of a million of men in a governmental 
standing army, and you will have some slight apprecia- 
tion of the superiority of individual over governmental 
efforts. And this result is not only ever true, but is, 
by virtue of the very law referred to, inevitable in its 
effects. Self-interest creates the forms of government 
for the protection of society precisely as it does all 
other practical things of this world. Therefore, imme- 
diately after any governmental form has received its 
first impulse — ^in its first moments — it is imbued with 
the spirit which presided at its birth, and works well. 
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Government, however, is necessarily a monopoly, and 
the spirit of self-interest is not kept as active in such 
a case as it is under the effect of competition. Thus 
all governments ossify ; they become mere matters of 
form, and in time die — without, however, being buried 
and put out of the way, but are left unearthed to cor- 
rupt and taint the surrounding atmosphere. 

When you have decentralized your government, when 
you have taken from the legislature the power to pass 
special laws, when you have deprived the politician of 
the food upon which he feeds, when you have restricted 
government to its primary duties, the administration 
of justice and police duty, one thing more remains 
for you to do, and that is to make your government 
what it is not now, a representative system of govern- 
ment, and here I touch the very pith and marrow of my 
syhjed. 

Throughout the Union our civil polity upon this sub- 
ject is a mistake, and therefore a failure. 

To trace to its very root, and make as clear as the 
noonday sun, the error of our system, let us for a mo- 
ment examine the genesis and growth of representa- 
tive government. In the democracies of antiquity 
democratic institutions were principally confined to 
the cities. The cities, as they grew in strength and 
power, subjugated the surrounding urbane districts 
and governed them despotically. In these cities, 
for instance in Athens, the people assembled in 
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the great public square, and the laws which 
were proposed were directly voted for, by the 
people entitled to the suffrage, by a show of hands. 
The people, in their sovereign capacity, enacted the 
laws they desired, and abrogated such as did not please 
them. The great advantage which this procedure can 
claim over any system of representation is, that no 
great man could be effectually silenced. The Bema 
was open to him, and whether the people ** should 
hear their Demosthenes, whose words might save the 
State,'' did not depend upon the will of a few interested 
politicians. The best intellects of the country spoke 
directly to the people, and they were generally suc- 
cessful in proportion to their ability. 

As the area of a free country extended and the num- 
ber of citizens increased, it became evidently impracti- 
cable to unite at a public meeting the people them- 
selves to pass their laws. The system of rep- 
resentation was devised for the purpose of meet- 
ing these exigencies. A legislative body should 
not be so small but that all possible views upon 
any question presented may be taken, nor so large 
that the time required for deliberation will be 
taken up with the mere counting of heads. In devi- 
sing and enacting the system of representation, it was 
supposed that practically we could thus secure most 
of the advantages without any of the disadvantages of 
the direct personal voting system. Bach voter was 
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supposed to be represented by his representative. The 
representative was supposed to wield (to speak in "Wall 
street parlancie) the proxies of his constituents, and, 
therefore, to take the sense of the representative, was 
supposed to take the sense of the represented. This 
theory would be true if, from the very outset, each leg- 
islator were really, and not merely by a figure of 
speech, the representative of the men who elected him, 
and of such only ; and in casting his vote in the legisla- 
tive chamber he had actually, instead of constructively, 
cast the vote of the voters. In that event the taking of 
the votes in the representative body would then really 
be what it is now only in name, representative. 

In adopting the majority instead of the totality sys-x^^c^1.^i/l^ 
tern of representation, we have virtually disfranchised 
all those who in any particular district do not belong 
to the dominant party. 

It was supposed that, because the majority of the 
people, in their sovereign capacity, had the right to 
enact the laws, that, therefore, by a parity of reason 
the majority of the electors of any particular district 
had solely the right to send a representative. A 
grave mistake, which resulted in making our institu- 
tions a sham instead of a reality, and entailed upon us 
the curse of party government, with its train of 
attending evils. 

If the doctrine of the sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual, and the arguments for the natural right of 
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suffrage, be not a tissue of empty words, they 
mean that each individual of the body politic 
having the right of suflfrage, should, either imme- 
diately or mediately, have a voice in the framing 
of those laws to which as a citizen his obedience 
is demanded. 

The practical result of our majority system of * 
representation, is the virtual disfranchisement of 
almost one-half of the community. The adherents of 
an unsuccessful party in any particular voting district, 
are just as much disfranchised as, though a law pre- 
vented their going to the polls. /What is to-day decided 
at the polls, is not whether one or the other public 
policy shall prevail, but whether one or the other 
party shall be represented. A widely different 
thing. I Now suppose that the majority of the 
citizens of Athens had prevented, by main force, 
the minority from attending the pubhc meeting, 
it is evident that the laws passed by the majority 
of the majority attending, would not have been the 
act of the whole people, nor a majority of the 
people, but possibly, nay, very probably, the act 
of a minority : Add to the minority excluded the 
minority of the majority defeated, and the result 
is probably that a majority of the whole people 
are opposed to the law enacted. You may say 
with some show of justice that even when all 
are represented the majority will be called upon to 
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frame our laws. True. But then it would be a 
real and not a fictitious majority. And further, we 
claim the right of the minority to take part in 
the framing and the deliberations preceding the 
enacting, through their representatives, of every law 
which is to afiect their interests. Therefore, in 
seeking to represent the whole community instead 
of a part, we are not the advocates (as we have 
been called) of a minority system of representation, 
but, rather, of a plan for the better securing of the 
substantial powers of government to a true major- 
ity. To represent the whole people instead of a 
part, is surely a republican democratic doctrine, 
and all who believe in democracy should accept its 
logical application. In the city of New York, upon 
all municipal matters, the Republicans are as much 
disfranchised as though they were driven from the 
polling places by main force. It is no answer to say 
that at Ogdensburgh the Democrats are just as badly 
treated. Two wrongs do not make a right. And 
it is a mere matter of accident that _ a minority 
in one district is a majority in some other rep- 
resentative district. 

The injustice of our present system of representa- 
tion, and the. inequalities to which it leads, can 
best be seen by the light of our recent history. 
When the framers of the Constitution gave to 
two-thirds of the Houses of Congress the right to 
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override a Presidential veto, and to the Senate 
the right to remove the President by a like vote 

after a two-thirds vote in favor of his impeachment 
by the House of Representatives — ^they clearly meant 
to say that when two-thirds of the people of the 
United States desire a certain will to be crystal- 
lized into law, the President shall not stand in 
the way, and that when two-thirds of the people, 
speaking through their representatives, shall believe 
that the President has been guilty of misde- 
meanors in his high ojSice, and two- thirds of the 
States, speaking through the Senate, shall be con- 
vinced of his offending, he shall be removed. It 
certainly was not contemplated for a moment by 
the framers of our organic law, that a majority of 
five per cent., counting the whole popular vote, 
should possess these extraordinary powers. And yet 
it is true that, with an excess on the whole vote, 
of but a fraction above five per cent., the Repub- 
lican party have exercised powers which rightfully 
belonged only to a much larger proportion of pop- 
ular favor. This is all due to a false system of repre- 
sentation. If ye Republicans chuckle with delight at 
the rich harvest of power this trifling percentage 
has yielded you, consider that a like trifle may give 
an equally unfair advantage to the Democratic party, 
which may say in the language of the poet : 

** The villainy you teach me, I will execute, 
And it shall go hard but I will better the instruction." 
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Having investigated the pathology and etiology of 
the disease, what is the remedy ? 

The svbstiiutionaf ^ personal for majority repre- 
sentation. 

ty personal representation, I mean the making 



itself heard and felt in the representative body 
of the opinion and will of every voting member 
of the community. 

And this is to be accomplished by making the rep- 
resentative the actual agent for the voters who have 
cast their ballots in his favor, he holding as many 
** proxies" as he has in his election received indi- 
vidual votes. Being, therefore, the embodiment of 
the votes cast for him, the representative's voice on 
each question which comes up for decision in the legis- 
lative chamber, counts as many votes as he re- 
ceived at the polls. In this way, all voters are 
represented, and combinations of them have, in the 
enactment of laws, an influence proportioned to their 
numbers. 

We have seen that the obstacles in the way of the 
people meeting in assembly, and originating their 
own measures of legislation and government, are, as 
before observed, their number, and distance from each 
other. They must, therefore, deliberate, and cast 
their votes through their accredited agents. For 
one of the reasons mentioned, these .agents 
should not be too numerous, and you must there- 
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fore put a minimuin limit to the number of 
powers of attorney that any candidate must hold 
before he is entitled to a seat in the legislative 
body. Such provisions would prevent too nume- 
rous a body. 

Let us see how such a system would operate in 
New York State. The State of New York has 
about 800,000 voters. If it be desirable to have 
no more than the number of members which com- 
pose the present Assembly, by dividing this number 
of votes by 128, the number of seats, you have a 
quotient of a trifle over 6,000 votes, necessary to 
elect a representative, as the minimum number of 
proxies or powers of attorney (votes) necessary to 
entitle a candidate to a seat. In using the words 
proxies, or powers of attorney, I do not mean 
that the candidate shall actually procure a certain 
number of powers of attorney made out in due 
form, but to express my meaning of the legal and 
logical significance of a vote, each vote being re- 
garded as a power of attorney^ 

Every person receiving at any election for mem- 
bers of Assembly, a larger number of votes than 
the minimum quota fixed by law, should be deemed 
elected ; and each member cast in the legislative 
body, upon every measure or act coming to a vote, 
the number of ballots cast for him, and which he 
represents, be they six thousand or twenty thousand. 
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To obviate the objection, if it be thought to have 
any force, that the plan proposed might result in 
giving us too few members of the Assembly, by the 
concentration of a great number of votes upon a 
few popular men, the State might be divided into 
Assembly districts sufficiently large to give the fullest 
expression to the "^then prevalent popular opinions, 
and restrict the choice of voters to candidates re- 
siding in such districts. 

The people then, in point of fact, would upon 
every measure vote through their agents, the repre- 
sentatives, as though they were owners of shares of 
stock in a railroad or mining corporation, and with 
like effect. 

When the conservative tendency of our minds 
which induces us to reject an idea because it is 
new, is overcome, the objections which rise to the 
surface on hearing for the first time the idea of 
personal in place of majority representation, melt 
away, and the few practical difficulties in the way 
of its adoption can be overcome by machinery much 
more simple than that required to carry out our 
present illogical system. 

Objection No. 1 would perhaps sound as fol- 
lows : — Under this plan one member may have in 
the legislative chambers ten times as much power 
as some other member. 

Answer. — Of course, and why should he not have, 

3 
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if he represents ten times more of the power-giving 
element than the other ? 

Objection No. 2. — Under this system, the legislative 
body would not consist of any fixed number, it may 
be one hundred and twenty-eight this year, and 
but twenty the next. 

Answer. — ^Why should it consist of a fixed number 
after you have provided against the only dangers of 
having your representative body too large for busi- 
ness, or too small for deliberative purposes, by your 
minimum quota of votes which each member is to 
represent, and the division of the State into large 
electoral districts. If the people of the State of 
New York desire to be represented, and believe 
that they are best represented, by but twenty 
representatives, why should the people not be 
gratified ? 

That contingency is, however, not likely to take 
place. A man must be wonderfully popular to be 
able to control one-twentieth of all the votes of the 
State, in opposition to the competition of all those 
candidates who would be satisfied with just sufficient 
votes to entitle them to seats in the Assembly. If, 
however, it will be thought advisable always to 
have an Assembly with a fixed number of members, 
then it may be provided that such of the number 
necessary to fill your legislative body, ha^dng the 
highest nimiber of votes up to the quota, shall 
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be permitted to hold seats in the legislative body, 
casting, however, only the number of votes which 
they respectively represent, and no more. 

As, under this plan, there would still be a small 
fraction of voters unprovided for by representation, 
by reason of their votes being scattered upon such 
candidates as have not even received approximate 
minimum quotas, which could easily, without much 
injustice, be left unprovided for and unrepresented, 
or what to our mind would be more correct, as we 
do not believe in disfranchising a man because he 
has not succeeded in electing his candidate to office — 
it might be provided, that every citizen having voted 
for a person who is not elected, and who, therefore, 
cannot cast the voter's vote on pubUc questions in 
the legislature, shall have the right to transfer his 
vote, within one week after the election, t o any one 7* I f 
of the successful candidates. In this way, again, every 
vofe in the community would actually be represented 
in the representative body. Of course this right to 
transfer must be reserved only for those who voted 
for unsuccessful candidates, and thereby run the risk 
of becoming disfranchised ; or, the unsuccessful candi- 
dates might be constituted into an electoral body, 
to meet within a short period after the election, and 
by some public and fixed manner, either transfer 
the votes they received to the successful candi- 
dates, or, add to each other's quota until some of 
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their number have sufficient votes to entitle them to 
seats. 

The plan here developed differs essentially (more 
especially in its simplicity) from the one suggested 
by Mr. Thomas Hare, of London, to whom, however, 
is due the great credit of having been the first to 
trace to their true cause the evils of our present 
majority system, and to propose a systematic and 
elaborate plan for their removal. The over-con- 
scientiousness of his labors, however, have proved 
the greatest obstacle, to their acceptance. In the 
drafting of an act of Parliament and explaining 
synthetically every one of its provisions, he gave 
to the whole system an appearance of intricacy 
which repelled many who otherwise would have 
regarded the idea of minority or totality represen- 
tation with favor. 

It is impossible, in a lecture, to develop his 
scheme, or the many others which have been pro- 
posed. Bmile de Girardin, of France ; Ernest Navilla 
and his co-laborers, of Geneva ; Francis Fisher, of 
Philadelphia, and many others have successively 
suggested plans based upon the principles of justice, 
of totality, and personal representation. Let any 
of these plans be advocated with some show of 
success, so that we may have some hope of emanci- 
pation from party ties, and I shall heartily and cheer- 
fully co-operate to secure its adoption. 
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Then a political career will be an honorable voca- 
tion, in which the wisest and best among us can find 
a field of activity most beneficial to the community. 
Everywhere we find evidences that this great ques- 
tion is fast being understood and debated, and when 
once fairly comprehended by the people, its accept- 
ance cannot be far distant. 

How diflferent would be the political future of our 
country if this reform were once fairly inaugurated. 
We would find the representative of every great 
living thought in our representative chamber. The 
masses would then, as now, send men who would 
represent them ; but, instead of having the exclusive 
representation, their representatives would be brought 
in contact with, and educated by, the best intellects of 
the country in the representative body. And those who 
have had the inestimable advantages of being placed 
in daily contact with superior minds, know what a 
powerful educational influence for good, and restrain- 
ing influence for evil, this is. Three honest and 
capable men in a body of fifty dishonest but igno- 
rant representatives, could check the designing and 
the knave. 

By the means proposed, you provide in advance for 
the objections which may be urged with great force 
and truth to the extension of the suffrage. Democrat 
that I am, I felt constrained to say in a speech I 

delivered before the Reform League in London, that 
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it would be far better for the English never to 
have manhood suffrage than that they should succeed 
there, as we have done here, to swamp the more 
intellectual and cultivated part of the community. 
In this particular^ we are a light-house as well as a 
beacon. 

Many an earnest, honest, and progressive 
thinker opposed negro suffrage by virtue of the 
law of self-defence. In a majority government, to 
extend the suffrage to the ignorant and the debased 
is not simply to take from the educated and the in- 
structed the power of governing the ignorant, but it 
is to give to the lower intellect the government 
of the higher. The same objections hold true, so 
long as our present system prevails, to the extension 
of the suffrage to women. It would be an addition to 
the lower class^ vote. Substitute, however, personal 
representation for majority representation, and these 
objections fall to the ground. Intellect can send 
jts own representatives, and these would wield in the 
legislative chamber, an influence beyond all propor- 
tion to their numerical strength. 

And lastly, what a magnificent gauge such a 
representative chamber, in the event of the suc- 
cessful inauguration of such a reform, would prove 
of the actual state of the public opinion and 
progressive education of the people. The false sys- 
tem under which we hve causes party organization, 
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and caucuses ; causes primaries, and party strifes ; 
causes slates in conventions and political wire-pulling ; 
and what is almost worst of all, it causes sudden 
and violent changes of public policy, by throwing 
governmental power from the hands of one un- 
bridled majority, into the hands of an equally 
liiib'ridTed majority, with principles of an exactly op- 
posite character. 

As an illustration of my meaning, let us take the 
subject of slavQr;^ and see the raj)idity with 
w^ich it became converted from a moral to a 
jgolitical and governmental question. Scarcely more 
than thirty years ago, the advocates of the abo- 
lition of slavery were hunted down in the streets 
of Boston, and now almost the same men who 
were then persecuted, are our Governors. The sud- 
denness of this transition, the shock of this change, 
had much to do with causing the war through 
which we have just passed, the loss of hundreds 
of thousands of lives, and the squandering of the 
toil of millions of men. Had our representative 
body been a reduced photograph of the whole com- 
munity in all its development of thought ; had it 
not been necessary for the Republicans to have be- 
come the majority before the real strength of the 
anti-slavery party became visible ; had the South 
been able to measure with the accuracy of a rain- 
gauge the accessions to the anti-slavery public opinion 
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by the exactly proportionate increase in numbers 
of representatives, which from year to year that 
opinion might have sent to Congress, we might possibly 
have had abolition of slavery without heart-burnings, 
without bloodshed^ without war and its train of evils. 

We can test the pernicious results of this particular 
evil of our system by another example, one which 
looks to the future instead of the past. 

To-day, in this our common country, that heirloom 
of the middle ages called ** protection" holds sway, 
and so thoroughly is free trade, for the time being, 
under a cloud, that one of England's greatest thinkers, 
John Stuart Mill, asked me whether we had in our 
country any number of inteUigent free traders at all, 
as the Congressional debates certainly indicated an 
utter absence of knowledge upon the subject ; and 
great seemed to be his surprise when I estimated the 
number of voters in the United States who believed 
in free trade at five hundred thousand. Now, if our 
protectionist friends could see, by the increased 
number of representatives which the free traders 
would from year to year send to Congress, the 
gradual growth of an opinion consonant with the 
spirit of the age, on the subject of freedom of com- 
merce, they would not believe that the medisBval 
corpse which they have galvanized into existence can 
stalk for long, as though imbued with vital force, in 
this nineteenth century, and they would arrange their 
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capital and their workshops accordingly. But No ! — 
Our system of representation allows majorities or 
minorities. It gives no notice to quit. It creates 
revolutions, and as sure as night follows day, some 
morning the protectionists will find the free traders 
in possession of power. And then another great 
progress in the history of civilization will be robbed 
of half its attractiveness and shorn of much of its 
glory and beneficence, by the wail of sorrow and 
distress which will be heard throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, by reason of the suddenness 
of the transition from a worse to a better organization 
of labor. 

Shall we continue to suffer all the ills which I have ^ 
endeavored to portray — ^ills so grievous in their char- \ 
acter, so easy of cure ? Shall we convert our system "". 
of government into a reality instead of a sham, into / 
a truth instead of a lie ? '' Choose ye this day.'' 
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